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A while back I was describing my sexual orientation to a gay 
colleague, explaining that resistance to patriarchy and to the 
institutions of heterosexuality were at the core of my gay iden- 
tity.' For me, being gay is as much about politics as desire, I 
explained. 

He was intrigued, though a bit surprised. He said he had 
heard lesbians talk about the politics of choosing lesbianism but 
had never heard a gay man talk that way. 

“And I think I know why,” he said. “I’ve never known a man 
who could get it up for politics.” 

That comment goes to the heart of my struggle to understand 
my gayness and to fashion a sexual ethic for myself as a gay man. 
In politicizing questions about how we get it up and what we do 
with it once it is up, the work of radical lesbian feminists* has 


been central for me to defining a gay identity. This chapter 
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identifies what I see as some of the key sexual issues for gay men 
and explains how radical feminism helps me work through them. 
While being careful not to extrapolate too wildly from my own 
experience, I argue that the depoliticized ideology of sexual liber- 
ation that is dominant in the gay community is inadequate for 
the formation of a healthy and coherent sexual ethic that seeks 
not only pleasure but also justice. The goal is not a “narrowing 
of sexuality at the margins” (Stychin 1995, p. 75) but, rather, a 
deepening of our understanding of sexuality at the margins and 
its role in progressive change. 

Like many (if not most) gay men, I have struggled at various 
points in my life with self-doubt, confusion about desire, fear 
of gayness, and this culture’s intense social pressure to live a 
heterosexual life. 

Even though there is no “normal” route for gay men to an 
understanding of their sexuality, my own path has been different 
from that of most gay men I’ve talked with. By the time I 
understood myself as a gay man”? and came out, I had been 
working for several years with the radical feminist critique of 
male sexuality, specifically the feminist critique of pornography 
(Jensen 1995, 1995b, 1996). My first coherent thoughts about gay 
sexuality were framed by the radical lesbian feminists’ politiciza- 
tion of sex rather than the depoliticization that commonly comes 
with a sexual liberationist ideology. I started on my gay path 
with a clear theoretical framework in which to question the 
eroticization of domination and submission and the implications 
for practices such as anonymous sex, anal sex, and the use of 


pornography, which I discuss later. 
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But although some aspects of my experience may be atypical, 
I do not believe the analysis I offer in this chapter is applicable 
only to my life. I argue that all gay men need to ponder the 
questions raised here, not because my resolution of them is the 
only one possible, but because the issues should not be avoided. 
One of the key lessons I have learned from feminism is that the 
personal is political and also that the political is personal; our 
analysis emerges from lived experience made visible through 
consciousness raising, and we must use this political analysis to 
shape our lives. 

Many feminist activists and theorists have contributed to my 
understanding of heterosexuality, male sexuality, and male domi- 
nance (Cole 1989; Dworkin 1981, 1987, 1988, 1997; Frye 1983, 1992; 
Jeffreys 1990, 1993; MacKinnon 1987, 1989). There is, of course, 
much disagreement among feminists about sexuality, and it is 
important to note that the radical stance is only one viewpoint 
within feminism. But it is the viewpoint that resonates with my 
experience and provides what I believe is the most compelling 
interpretation of the world. In some academic circles, this kind 
of radical feminism is seen as passé, especially where postmod- 
ernism, queer theory, and sex-liberal politics are entrenched. 
Although my views on some issues have been influenced by 
postmodern critiques, it is important to me to make clear that 
this chapter and my politics are rooted in a radical feminist— 
and primarily a lesbian—feminist — view of the world. Here’s my 
summary of that radical critique: 


Sexuality and compulsory heterosexuality are key to the social 
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subordination of women. As Marilyn Frye writes, for women to 


be subordinated and men to retain power, women 


must be reduced to a more-or-less willing toleration of subordination 
and servitude to men. The primary sites of this reduction are the 
sites of heterosexual relation and encounter—courtship and marriage- 
arrangement, romance, sexual liaisons, fucking, marriage, prostitution, 
the normative family, incest and child sexual assault. It is on this terrain 
of heterosexual connection that girls and women are habituated to 
abuse, insult, degradation. (Frye 1992, p. 130) 


At their core, the sexual norms of patriarchy eroticize domina- 
tion and submission. Men in contemporary American culture are 
commonly trained to view sex as the acquisition of physical 
pleasure through the taking of women. Sex is a sphere in which 
men believe themselves to be naturally dominant and women 
naturally passive. Women are objectified, and women’s sexuality 
is commodified; women become a thing to be fucked, fucking 
that easily can be purchased (for example, by paying for dinner 
or buying a prostitute) or taken by force if necessary. Sex is sexy 
because men are dominant and women are subordinate— power 
is eroticized. 

Summed up by Coveney and others (1984), the characteristics 
of “normal” heterosexual male sexuality are power (the need to 
dominate), aggression (from the subtle to the overtly violent), 
penis orientation (sex is defined by penetration by a penis), 
separation of sex from loving emotion, objectification (sexual 


partners require neither respect nor sensitive understanding), 
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fetishism (women are eroticized as body parts), and uncontrol- 
lability (men must have sex when they feel aroused). 

Pornography is one of the key sites in which these sexual 
values are reflected, reinforced, and normalized in contemporary 
culture. Domination and subordination are sexualized, some- 
times in explicit representations of rape and violence against 
women, but always in the objectification and commodification of 
women and their sexuality (Dworkin 1981, 1988; MacKinnon 1987, 
1993). This results in several kinds of harms to women: (1) the 
harm caused in the production of pornography, (2) the harm in 
having pornography forced on them, (3) the harm in being 
sexually assaulted by men who use pornography, and (4) the 
harm in living in a culture in which pornography reinforces and 
sexualizes women’s subordinate status (Dworkin and MacKinnon 
1988, pp. 41-52). 

In a world in which men hold most of the social, economic, 
and political power, the result of the patriarchal sexual system is 
widespread violence, sexualized violence, sexual violence, and 
violence by sex against women, children, and, in certain situa- 
tions, vulnerable men. This includes physical assault, emotional 
abuse, and rape by family members and acquaintances as well as 
strangers. Along with the experience of violence, women and 
children live with the knowledge that they are always targets. 
Sometimes in this system, men—most notably gay men—can 
be labeled “sissies,” treated like women, and subjected to similar 
kinds of violence. This analysis is not intended to suggest that 
every man is a rapist in legal terms but that we live in a society 


in which men, both legally designated rapists and nonrapists, are 
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typically taught rapist ethics (Stoltenberg 1989); men are raised 
with a view of women and sex organized around status, hostility, 
control, and dominance (Beneke 1982). 

My experience and research indicate that the primary sexual 
lesson for boys growing up in a patriarchy in the United States is 
simple: Fuck women. The details vary depending on the teacher. 
Some say, “Fuck as many women as often as you can for as long 
as you can get away with it.” Others say, “Fuck a lot of women 
until you get tired of it, and then find one to marry and fuck just 
her.” And others say, “Don’t fuck any women until you find one 
to marry, and then fuck her for the rest of your life and never 
fuck anyone else.” Most say, “Only fuck women.” A few say, 
“Fuck other men if you want to.” 

The basic concepts are clear: Sex is fucking. Fucking is pene- 
tration. The things you do before:you penetrate are just warm- 
up exercises. If you don’t penetrate, you haven’t fucked, and if 
you haven't fucked, you haven’t had sex (Frye 1992, pp. 109-119). 
And if you aren’t having sex, you're in trouble. Perhaps the most 
important rule of sex in a patriarchy is: You gotta get it. You have 
to fuck something at some point in your life. If you don’t get it, 
there’s something wrong with you. You aren’t normal. You aren't 
really alive. You certainly aren’t a man. 

Because the object of gay desire is the male body, not the 
female, it is tempting to dismiss this feminist critique as not 
applicable to gay men (Sherman 1995; Tucker 1990a). Yet in many 
ways, gay and straight men are not radically different in the way 
they are socialized to understand and practice sex. The feminist 


critique of sexuality can be useful in analyzing gay culture be- 
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cause straight and gay men are raised with the same default 
sexual values normalized in patriarchy: sex as the acquisition of 
physical pleasure from another, sex as the exercise of power over 
others, sex as disconnected from intimacy and affection toward 
another. 

In other words, straight and gay men may have more in 
common when it comes to sex and sexual politics than is com- 
monly assumed (Stanley 1982). Frye suggests that gay men and 
lesbian feminists often find themselves at odds politically because 
gay men remain loyal to patriarchal constructions of masculinity 


and male supremacy: 


The general direction of gay male politics is to claim maleness and male 
privilege for gay men and to promote the enlargement of the range of 
presumption of phallic access to the point where it is, in fact, absolutely 
unlimited. The general direction of lesbian feminist politics is the dis- 
mantling of male privilege, the erasure of masculinity, and the reversal 
of the rule of phallic access, replacing the rule that access is permitted 
unless specifically forbidden with the rule that it is forbidden unless 
specifically permitted. (Frye 1983, p. 145) 


For me, being gay means not only acknowledging sexual desire 
for men but also resisting the norms and practices of patriarchy. 
Gayness is not only about what I do, with whom, with my body. 
It also is about a set of political choices involving a conscious 
attempt to disconnect from heterosexual norms and patriarchy. 
Such a commitment is difficult to make good on in a world of 
male privilege, and I have found few role models for how to live 


ethically as a man—straight or gay—in a patriarchy.* Frye ar- 
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gues that if a gay man rejects patriarchy, he will have to do what 


lesbian feminists have been doing all along: invent. 


He has to invent what maleness is when it is not shaped and hardened 
into straight masculinity, gay hypermasculinity or effeminacy. For a 
man even to begin to think such invention is worthwhile or necessary is 
to be disloyal to phallocracy. For a gay man, it is to be the traitor to 
masculinity that the straight men always thought he was. (Frye 1983, 


p. 146) 


This chapter is part of that process of invention, my ongoing 
attempt to find ways to understand how patriarchal norms live 
in me and to devise strategies for change. Again, I do not have 
definitive answers; my goal is not to dictate a single correct 
position but to be part of a conversation in which we need not 
be afraid of making political and moral judgments about sexual 
practices. 

In a world in which the expression of love and desire for a 
person of the same sex can be punished by anything from a 
demeaning remark to a violent attack, sensitivity to attempts 
to talk about sexual norms, even in our own communities, is 
understandable. When in the dominant culture we are labeled 
diseased, deviant, immoral, and generally less than fully human 
because of the imposition of heterosexuality as a norm, an aver- 
sion to sexual rules in general can seem sensible. 

Hence, the prevailing norm among many gay men often seems 
to be “anything goes.” Even if a man doesn’t make certain prac- 
tices a part of his own sex life, the understanding is that the 


practices are not to be critiqued, especially not in public. I am 
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not suggesting that the gay community is monolithic, but the 
majority of the gay men I talk to do, to some degree, endorse this 
stance. In my experience, the sexual liberationist ideology—the 
idea that whatever anyone finds sexually pleasurable is, by defini- 
tion, good—is rarely challenged in gay culture. To question any 
gay sex practice is to risk being accused of the worst of sins: sex 
phobia and prudery, moral authoritarianism, and internalized 
homophobia. 

Those of us who want to subject sex to a political and moral 
analysis are often accused of seeking to repress sexual desire out 
of a fear of the wildness of sex, of trying to tame the untamable, 
of attempting to turn away from the transgressive nature of sex. 
But the question of repression can, and should, be turned 
around: Do sexual libertarians repress a nagging fear that politi- 
cizing sex practices might force them to ask difficult questions 
about their own sex lives or to consider the possibility that new 
ways of being physically intimate need to be found? If the rule of 
sex in patriarchy is “you gotta get it” and a political analysis of 
sex leaves open the possibility that how we have learned to “get 
it” might have to be modified, then we have to face the question 
of whether “getting it” might have to be put on hold while we 
work through the politics. 

I return to this issue at the end of the chapter, but for now I 
want to point out that the “anything goes” position is a political 
and moral stance, not the absence of a stance. To refuse to 
examine the political and moral questions surrounding sex is to 
endorse a certain politics and morality. There are political and 


ethical implications in all aspects of everyday life—the decisions 
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to drive cars, eat certain kinds of foods, buy certain kinds of 
products, and so forth—including sex. There is no escape from 
judgment, nor should we seek such an escape. To be human is to 
ask these questions. Do we ask them honestly, with a commit- 
ment to justice, without turning away from those questions that 
are difficult? 

This chapter focuses on gay male sexual practices. It is directed 
specifically to gay men and not the debate over the sexual prac- 
tices of lesbian, bisexual, or heterosexual women. Many of the 
issues I discuss here are relevant to women, but that analysis is 
not my project. I am aware, for example, that many lesbians 
would reject the radical analysis of sexuality and endorse some of 
the practices I critique. 

The focus of much of the debate in the so-called lesbian sex 
wars has been on sadomasochism (for early critiques and de- 
fenses, see Linden et al. 1982; SAMOIS 1982). Although sadomas- 
ochism perhaps raises questions about the sexualization of domi- 
nation and submission more clearly than other sexual practices 
do, my guess is that the time spent discussing it is disproportion- 
ate to the frequency of its practice. Instead, in this chapter, I want 
to concentrate on sexual practices that are likely more common 
among gay men.° 

To say that anonymous sex, anal sex, and the use of pornogra- 
phy are gay male sex practices is not to say that all gay men 
participate in them or that they define being gay. It is simply to 
acknowledge that they are widespread and, in many gay circles, 
not challenged even if not embraced. I contend, however, that 


all three practices need to be challenged and that the radical 
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feminist critique of sexuality provides a useful framework for 
that project. 

Because they are outside heterosexuality, all gay sex practices 
are sometimes taken to be inherently radical and resistant to 
conventional heterosexual norms. People who object to these gay 
practices are often said to be trying to mimic heterosexuality by 
denying the inherently transgressive nature of gay sex. But it is 
these practices themselves that mimic heterosexuality in their 
acceptance of patriarchal sexual values: the disconnection of sex 
from affection and emotional interaction with another, the het- 
erosexual equation of sex with penetration and domination and 
submission, and the commodification of sex in pornography. 
There is little that is radical about these practices; they serve 


mainly to reinforce patriarchal notions about sex. 


Anonymous Sex 


A gay friend once reported to me, “My sex life is great, but my 
love life stinks.” He meant that he was getting adequate sexual 
satisfaction through casual and anonymous sex partners he 
picked up but that he felt something missing in his emotional 
life. The common dissociation of sex from emotion by men 
in patriarchy made his comment not only understandable but 
unexceptional. Such a severing of sex and loving affection is not 
universal among gay (or straight) males, but it is also not un- 
usual. In a system that views sex as the acquisition of pleasure, 


anonymous sex is a perfectly plausible way, perhaps even the 
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preferred way, of obtaining sexual gratification. But does such sex 
provide the human connection that we seek in our erotic lives? 

I ask that question well aware that certain practices—anony- 
mous sex in parks, bathrooms, and pornographic bookstores, for 
example—are connected to historical conditions of oppression. 
Gay men who, for whatever reasons, do not live openly gay lives 
have sought sexual connections in this fashion, and I do not 
intend a mean-spirited or harsh judgment of such choices. I am 
familiar with such feelings; one of my gay sexual experiences as a 
young man began with a bookstore pickup. That does not mean, 
however, that the issue cannot be discussed or the practice cri- 
tiqued. To acknowledge that a practice was forced on us by 
history does not mean we must continue to defend it. As I argue, 
if anonymous sex reinforces patriarchal sexual norms, then 
closeted gay men face the same choices that out gays do, even if 
the circumstances are different and the choices more difficult. 
Also, anonymous sex practices are hardly restricted to closeted 
men (Browning 1993, pp. 74-79), as to some degree they have 
been institutionalized in the commercial sex industry’s bath- 
houses and sex clubs (Young 1995). This issue is crucial, therefore, 
to the whole gay community. 

To raise questions about anonymous sex and promiscuity is 
not to endorse mainstream heterosexual dictates about monog- 
amy. Promiscuous gay sex is often set off against monogamous 
heterosexual sex, as if the two were somehow inherently opposed. 
On one level, of course, the generalizations are false: Many gay 


men are not promiscuous, and many straight men are not mo- 
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nogamous. But beyond that, in patriarchy, promiscuity and mo- 
nogamy are not necessarily in opposition but are more like flip 
sides of a coin. The important question is not the number of 
sexual partners but how one has sex. A married heterosexual 
man can have sex with his wife in a manner that treats her as 
nothing more than a fuck object, just as a gay man can enter the 
bushes in a park and engage in sex with a stranger in the same 
fashion. For many men (gay and straight), life includes both a 
period of promiscuity (in which the goal is to fuck as many as 
possible) and monogamy (in which the goal is to fuck only one, 
although often with the possibility of illicit fucking on the side, 
kept out of view and hence made more exciting). I argue that 
even though there is no guarantee that sex in a monogamous 
relationship moves beyond that, anonymous sex is patriarchal sex 


and is incompatible with resistance to patriarchy. 


Anal Sex 


A friend who volunteered on an aips hotline once told me 
that in addition to questions about transmission of the virus, 
many of the men who called were interested in talking about 
their sex lives more generally. It was not unusual, he said, for 
men to admit that they used their fear of arps as a justification 
for not engaging in anal sex, about which they had always been 
ambivalent anyway. In other cases, especially with younger gays, 
it had never occurred to them that they could say no to anal sex, 
that the practice was viewed as constitutive of being gay, a notion 


my friend would gently question. This experience suggests that a 
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more open conversation is needed in the gay community about 
what penetration means in this culture. 

Again, this discussion does not assume that every gay man 
participates in anal sex. Rofes (1996, p. 178), citing surveys that 
show that from 10 percent to 50 percent of gay men do not 
engage in anal sex, conservatively estimates the figure at 20 per- 
cent, based on his experience as a gay activist and in AIDS 
organizations. My experience is that gay men who reject anal sex 
explain it as a personal choice, something they just don’t like. My 
goal is to frame it as a political issue, not solely a matter of 
personal preference. 

Attention to the meaning of the principal male slang term for 
sexual intercourse—fuck—is instructive. To fuck a person is to 
penetrate him or her. To fuck someone in another context (“he 
really fucked me over on that deal”) means to hurt or cheat 
someone. When hurled as a simple insult (“fuck you”), the intent 
is denigration, and the remark is often prelude to violence or the 
threat of violence. People continue to use the same word for sex 
and aggressive or violent behavior, even though there is great 
resistance to the notion that sex as fucking is linked to domina- 
tion, aggression, and violence. The linguistic practice suggests 
that we need to reflect critically on the sexual practice, which 
lesbian feminists have long done. For example, Andrea Dworkin 
writes: “The normal fuck by a normal man is taken to be an act 
of invasion and ownership undertaken in a mode of predation; 
colonializing, forceful (manly) or nearly violent; the sexual act 
that by its nature rnakes her his” (Dworkin 1987, p. 63). If one 


accepts that claim—even if only for the sake of argument here— 
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the question remains whether the shift from a man’s penetration 
of a woman to his penetration of another man changes the 
meaning of intercourse. Also, does the fact that men can switch 
from being penetrated to being the one who penetrates change 
the nature of the act? Or does intercourse, as it is shaped by and 
practiced in a patriarchy, require that the person being pene- 
trated (man or woman) be subordinate? Can the social meaning 
of intercourse, constructed over a long period of time and deeply 
rooted in the culture, be subverted by individuals seeking to 
change the meaning of the practice? 

My own assessment is that at this point I could not practice 
anal sex and resist patriarchal sexual norms. Some men who 
practice anal sex say that having a man inside them or being 
inside a man does not engender feelings of domination and 
submission but instead a sense of intimacy, trust, and closeness 
(Rofes 1996, pp. 146-147). I am not suggesting that such men are 
the victims of false consciousness, and I do not ignore their 
experiences. Furthermore, I am not suggesting my assessment is 
the only reasonable one, only that the meaning of anal sex should 


be a central issue in discussions of gay male sex. 


Pornography 


Many gay writers and critics view pornography as a site of 
resistance to heterosexual norms, a place to celebrate gay sexual- 
ity (Burger 1995; Tucker 1990b). In my experience, few gay men 
believe that the feminist critique of heterosexual pornography 


offers any insight into gay pornography. The most common 
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responses I get to this idea are overt hostility or a lack of interest 
in the subject. 

The feminist critique argues that one of the key messages in 
pornography is the eroticization of dominance and submission. 
In heterosexual pornography, this message most often takes the 
form of male control over, and abuse of, women. But the same 
eroticization of power can exist in a same-sex relationship. 
Whether top and bottom are male-female or male—male, the 
result is the same: Sex is about power and control. 

Christopher Kendall argues that much like heterosexual por- 
nography, gay male pornography glorifies conventional notions 
of the masculine and reinforces a male-female dichotomy that 


hurts women and gay men. He suggests that in gay pornography, 


assertiveness is linked with aggression, strength equated with violence, 
physical power and the right to overpower; intimidation, control of 
others, lack of mutuality and disrespect, and being hurt are presented as 
pleasurable; violating and being violated are presented as identity poli- 
tics; and aggressive, non-consensual behavior is advanced as normal, 
liberating and sexually promoted as such. (Kendall 1993, p. 32) 


Even in regard to pornographic magazines and videos that do 
not overtly eroticize domination, it is important to ask what kind 
of sex gay pornography offers us. In pornography, sex is turned 
into a commodity. Pornography gives us sex in which people are 
routinely used simply as fuck objects, sex in which all that mat- 
ters is the generation of sufficiently exciting images to facilitate 
masturbation and produce an orgasm. In other words, pornogra- 


phy offers us sex that normalizes patriarchal values. 
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Clearly, gay male pornography is condemned in the wider 
society mainly because it is a tangible representation of life out- 
side heterosexuality, and in that sense it is transgressive. But at 
what cost to gay culture and gay men? In all these arenas, it is 
possible on the surface to transgress norms yet reinforce those 
norms at a deeper level. To argue against pornography is not to 
claim that sexually explicit media have some extraordinary power 
by themselves to shape gay or straight life. But we cannot turn 
away from what pornography tells us about gay life. 

Reasonable questions after such a critique might include (1) If 
these practices are problematic, what should gay men do with 
each other sexually? (2) If lesbian—feminist politics are useful to a 
critique, how can lesbian—feminist sex practices help guide gay 
men in figuring out something new? As my answers emerge in 
the rest of this chapter, it will become clear I am not at all sure 
that these are the right questions. 


>» 


Frye writes in her essay “Lesbian ‘Sex’ ” that after looking at a 
sex manual for gay men, she noticed that gay male sex is “articu- 
late,” that gay men have words for a wide variety of acts and 
activities. Lesbians, she suggests, are inarticulate: “I have, in ef- 
fect, no linguistic community, no language, and therefore in one 
important sense, no knowledge” (Frye 1992, p. 115). 

I can understand her concern that men’s meanings have taken 
from women the ability to express themselves, but at another 
level I think the inarticulateness, at least in this particular histori- 
cal moment, could be an advantage. In a pornographic culture, 
it is difficult to talk about sex in a way that does not become 


pornographic. That doesn’t mean I believe there should not be 
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talk about sex—after all, this chapter and much of my other 
work is about sex. The question is, What kind of talk about sex 
do we need right now? How should we talk about it? 

One reason I have been drawn to radical lesbian—feminist 
work is that it discusses sex without being pornographic; it is a 
place I can go to work through issues free from that talk.° Again, 
this doesn’t mean this work avoids sexual issues. But I tend to 
look for inspiration from work that deals with sex in its political 
context and searches for nonpornographic imagery. Poetry is 
often particularly helpful in this quest to see our “bodies entire” 
(Rukeyser 1978, p. 493; for other examples, see Cardea 1993, p. 
242; Chrystos 1993, pp. 19-20; Rich 1978, p. 32). 

I am suggesting that what gay men can take away from reading 
and talking with lesbian feminists is not a how-to manual on 
how to touch each other or what:to do with our penises, hands, 
and mouths but insight into what sex means in patriarchy and 
how one can resist patriarchy, and a sense of what kind of 
connections lie beyond that. This critique leads me away from 
certain practices, but it does not provide me with a sexual cook- 
book. More important, the radical lesbian critique has led me to 
ask difficult questions about what sex practices mean and why 
power is central to the process of making them mean something. 
What is possible for me as I engage in this reflection about sex 
(at both a personal and a cultural level) leads me to a central 
question about the role of sex for me at this moment in history. 

In challenging certain gay male practices, I am asking us to 
ponder: What is sex for? The question is crucial and cannot be 


dismissed with a libertarian wave of the hand. 
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For me, sex is about more than the pursuit and acquisition of 
physical stimulation and pleasure. Acquisitive sex turns me away 
from wholeness and connection; it requires the severing of mind, 
body, and emotion. I believe there is an essential connection 
among sex, compassion, and intimacy that is possible only when 
equality is eroticized. I reject the notion that power (in the sense 
of power over others) provides the sexiness of sex. The power I 
seek is power in relation to others, a movement away from the 
hierarchy of top and bottom and toward mutuality (Heyward 
1989). 

Central to this notion of sex is an expansion of our notion of 
the erotic. Audre Lorde’s discussion of erotic power touches on 
many of these concerns. She talks about the way in which wom- 
en’s erotic power is falsely cordoned off in the bedroom, made 
into “plasticized sensation,” and confused with the pornographic 
(Lorde 1984, p. 54). For Lorde, the erotic is a life force, a creative 
energy: “those physical, emotional, and psychic expressions of 
what is deepest and strongest and richest within each of us, being 
shared: the passions of love, in its deepest meanings” (Lorde 
1984, p. 56). 

Lorde writes about expressing her erotic power in some ways 
that the culture does not define as sexual and others that the 
culture might call sexual; she writes about the erotic power 
flowing both in the act of writing a good poem and in “moving 
into sunlight against the body of a woman I love” (Lorde 1984, p. 
58). When the discussion of sexuality is expanded in this fashion, 
I find it easier to move away from the limiting patriarchal defini- 


tion of sex as fucking. 
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A metaphor may help. There is a cliché that when an argu- 
ment is of little value, it produces “more heat than light.” One of 
the ways the mainstream culture talks about sex is in terms of 
heat: She’s hot, he’s hot, we had hot sex. Sex is bump-and-grind; 
the friction produces the heat, and the heat makes the sex good. 
Fucking produces heat. Fucking is hot. 

But what if our embodied connections could be less about 
heat and more about light? What if instead of desperately seeking 
hot sex, we searched for a way to produce light when we 
touch? What if such touch were about finding a way to create 
light between people so that we could see ourselves and each 
other better? If the goal is knowing ourselves and each other like 
that, then what we need is not heat but light to illuminate the 
path. 

How do we touch and talk to each other to shine that light? I 
am not always sure. There are lots of ways to produce light in the 
world, and some are better than others; moral and political 
considerations are relevant. Sunlight is better than light generated 
by fossil fuels; light that draws its power from rechargeable solar 
cells is better than light that draws on throwaway batteries. Like- 
wise, there are lots of ways to imagine sex that transcends patriar- 
chal norms. Some are better than others, depending on the values 
on which they are based. Our task is not necessarily imagining 
new ways of touching but always being attentive to the ethics and 
politics of the touch. 

Given my notions of what sex is for, influenced by the radical 
lesbian-feminist critiques, I find myself striving to live out a 


sexual ethic that moves away from practices rooted in patriarchy. 
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One of the impediments to such progress, I believe, is the imper- 
ative to fuck, the idea that not to be sexually active is somehow 
to be not fully alive. It is tempting to rush toward new sexual 
practices before we have fully understood and abandoned patri- 
archal ones, but it may be that the process of inventing a nonpa- 
triarchal gay sexuality requires a period of no sex, of human 
connection and intimacy that do not take traditional sexual 
forms. A Southern Women’s Writing Collective (1990, p. 145) calls 
this process for women “deconstructive lesbianism,” which has as 
its goal to deconstruct or dismantle sexuality at the personal and 
experiential level, “to unweave the pattern of dominance and 
submission which has been incarnated as sexuality in each of us.” 
They call for a “radical celibacy” that “understands that sex has 
to stop before male supremacy will be defeated” (A Southern 
Women’s Writing Collective 1990, p. 146). 

I believe the development of a healthy, nonpatriarchal gay 
male sexual ethic also depends on ending male supremacy. Radi- 
cal celibacy may be, for some of us, part of the path toward that 
goal. Others may explore new ways of sexual interaction. Differ- 
ent histories and life experiences, different emotional profiles, 
and different social locations mean that there will be many paths. 
My goal is to be part of a conversation that is respectful, honest, 
and unafraid of confronting the ethics and politics of our choices. 

The immediate task may not be so much the exploration of 
specific sex practices but the creation of the conditions in which 
such explorations might go forward. It seems to me that such an 


idea—the work of creating a world in which sex and justice are 
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not in conflict—could be a source of much passion and excite- 


ment as we move forward. 


Notes 


1. Parts of this chapter draw on ideas developed in an essay aimed 
more specifically at a heterosexual male audience (Jensen 1997). 

2. I use this term to describe a group of writers, theorists, and 
activists who critique the institution of heterosexuality, pornography, 
and the eroticization of domination and submission. References to “the 
radical lesbian—feminist critique” throughout this chapter are meant to 
describe this perspective, which I summarize. Although I realize that 
other women with differing views might also claim the label of radical, 
I am following conventional typologies of different feminist perspectives 
(for example, Tong 1989) as well as indicating my view of which ap- 
proach to feminism offers a truly radical critique. 

3. People sometimes ask why I do not describe myself as bisexual. 
Although I have no aversion to the term, it does not describe how I feel 
about myself at this point in my life. My preference for the label gay is a 
mix of politics, desire, and emotion. 

4. One exception I would like to make special note of is my partner 
Jim Koplin. Woven throughout this essay are the threads of several years 
of conversation with him about these issues. 

5. These assertions are based on my sense of the gay world in the 
contemporary United States, not on systematic surveys. There is no 
reliable data that indicate how often gay men engage in certain practices, 
and even if such data existed, I would be skeptical of them given the 
methodological problems in such work. 

6. Much lesbian writing is explicitly sexual and—both to me and 
to the authors—pornographic (for example, Califia 1988). Without 
venturing into a discussion of lesbian pornography, I want to acknowl- 
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edge that I am aware that I am drawing on only one segment of lesbian 
work on sex. 
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